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BIRDS OF JAMAICA. 


MANGO HUMMING-BIRD, 
(Continued from page 318.) 


“ The pugnacity of the Humming-birds has 
been often spoken of ; two of the same species 
can rarely suck flowers from the same bush 
without a rencontre. Mango, however, will 
even drive away another species, which | have 
never observed the others to do, 
nessed a combat between two of the present 
species, which was prosecuted with much per- 
tinacity, and protracted to an unusual length. 
It was in the month of April, when I was 
spending a few days at Phenix Park, near 
Savanna le Mar, the residence of my kind 
friend, Aaron Deleon, Esq. In the garden 
were two trees, of the kind called the Malay 
apple (Eugenia Mulaccensis), one of which 
was but a yard or two from my window. The 
genial influence of the spring rains had cov- 
ered them with a profusion of beautiful blos- 
soms, each consisting of a multitude of crim- 
son stamens, with very minute petals; like 
bunches of crimson tassels; but the leaf-buds 
were but just beginning to open. A Mango 
Humming-bird had, every day, and all day 
long, been paying his devoirs to these charm- 
ing blossoms. On the morning to which I 
allude, another came, and the manceuvres of 
these two tiny creatures became highly inter- 
esting. They chased each other through the 
labyrinth of twigs and flowers, till, an oppor- 
tunity occurring, the one would dart with 
seeming fury upon the other, and then, with 
a loud rusiling of their wings, they would 
twirl together, round and round, until they 
nearly came to the earth, It was some time 
before I could see, with any distinctness, what 
took place in these tussles; their twirlings 
were so rapid as to baffle all attempts at dis- 
crimination, At length an encounter took 
place pretty close to me, and I perceived that 
the beak of the one grasped the beak of the 
other, and thus fastened, both whirled round 
and round in their perpendicular descent, the 


point of contact being the centre of the|i 
gyrations, till, when another second would|i 


have brought them both on the ground, they 





Quit, who soon yielded the point, and retired, 
humbly enough, to a neighbouring tree. 





| with gem-like radiance ; and as they now and ' shrubs. 
I once wit- | 


| purple, but when intercepting the sun’s rays | Bluefields ridge. 


separated, and the one chased the other for| the Humming-birds and others of the feather- 
about a hundred yards, and then returned in ed tribes, diligently collect, and that not only 
triumph to the tree, where, perched on a lofty on the ground. I have been amused to ob- 
twig, he chirped monotonously and pertina- serve a Mango Humming-bird suspending 
ciously for some time ;—I could not help himself in the air, over against a puff of down, 
thinking, in defiance. In a few minutes,| which was slowly borne along upon a genile 
however, the banished one returned, and be- | breeze, picking at it aud drawing filaments 
gan chirping no less provokingly, which soon | from it, doubtless with a view to nest-building.” 
brought on another chase, and another tussle, 

am persnaded that these were hostile en- 


counters, for one seemed evidently afraid of| “This is the gem of Jamaican Ornithology. 
the other, fleeing when the other pursued, | Its slender form, velvet crest, emerald bosom, 
though his indomitable spirit would prompt) and lengthened tail-plumes, render it one of 
the chirp of defiance ; and, when resting after | the most t elegant even of this most brilliant 
a battle, I noticed that this one held his beak | family.” 
open, as if panting. Sometimes they would} ‘The Long-tail is a permanent resident in 
suspend hostilities to suck a few blossoms, but | Jamaica, and is not uncommonly seen at all 
mutual proximity was sure to bring them on | seasons and in all situations, I[t loves to fre- 
again, with the same result, In their tortuous | quent the margins of woods and road-sides, 
and rapid evolutions, the light from their ruby | where it sucks the blossoms of the trees, oc- 
necks would now and then flash in the sun |casionally descending, however, to the low 
There is one locality where it is 
then hovered motionless, the broadly expand. | | abundant, the summit of that range of moun- 
ed tail,—whose outer feathers are crimson- | ‘tains just behind Bluefields, and known as the 
Behind the peaks which are 
transmit orange-coloured light,—added much | visible from the sea, at an elevation of about 
to their beauty, A little Banana Quit, that | half a mile, there runs through the dense 
was peeping among the blossoms in his own | woods a narrow path, just passable for a horse, 
quiet way, seemed now and then to look with | overrun with beautiful feras of many graceful 
surprise on the combatants ; but when the one | forms, and always damp and cool. No habi- 
had driven his rival to a longer distance than | tation occurs within several miles and no cul- 
usual, the victor set upon “the unoffending | tivation, save the isolated provision grounds 
of the negroes, which are teeming with enor- 
The | mous Arums: and these are hidden from view 
war, for it was a thorough campaign, a regu-| far up in the thick woods. 
lar succession of battles, lasted fully an hour,} ‘The refreshing coolness of this road, its 
and then I was called away from the post of | unbroken solitude, combined with the peculi- 
observation.” arity and luxuriance of the vegetation, made 
“ The down of the cotton-tree is the material | it one of my favourite resorts. Not a tree, 
ordinarily chosen by all our Humming-birds| from the thickness of one’s wrist up to the 
for the construction of their nests. ‘The tree| giant magnitude of the hoary figs and cotton 
attains a giant size and diameter, and throws | trees, but is clothed with fantastic parasites: 
out to a vast distance its horizontal limbs, | begonias with waxen flowers, and ferns with 
each equalling in its dimensions an ordinary | hirsute stems climb up the trunks; enormous 
forest tree. It is one of the few in those tro-| bromelias spring from the greater forks, and 
pical islands, which are deciduous: the fierce | fringe the horizontal limbs; various orchidew 
blasts called ‘ norths,’ which prevail in Janu-| with matted roots and grotesque blossoms 
ary and February, pouring down from the| droop from every bough, and long lianes, like 
mountains, quickly lay it bare, I have seen| the cordage of a ship, depend from the lo/tiest 
an enormous tree in full foliage, almost leaf-| branches, or stretch from tree to tree. Eles 
less in an hour; the leaves filling the air,| gant tree-ferns, and towering palms are nu- 
like flakes of snow in a driving storm.| merous; here and there the wild plantain or 
While it is yet denuded, the pods appear at} heliconia waves its long flag-like leaves from 
the ends of the branches, resembling green | amidst the humbler bushes, and in the most 
walnuts; these ripen before the leaves bud, | obscure corners over some decaying log, nods 
and opening, give freedom to a mass of fine} the noble spike of a magnificent limodorum, 
silky filamentous down, which is borne away | Nothing is flaunting or showy; all is solema 
upon the wind, The filaments are so fine,|and subdued; but all is exquisitely beautiful. 
that at this season, April and May, they are| Now and then the ear is startled by the long- 


LONG-TAILED HUMMING-BIRD. 


imbibed with the air we breathe, being almost | drawn measured notes, most richly sweet, of 
impalpable, and are considered to aggravate | the Solitaire, itself mysteriously unseen, like 
pulmonary affections. ‘The tufts so scattered, |the hymn of praise of an angel, It is so in 












that we are unconsciously arrested to admire 
and listen, The smaller wood consists large- 
ly of the plant called Glass-eye berry, a 
Scrophularious shrub, the blossoms of which, 
though presenting little beauty in form or hue, | 
are pre-eminently attractive to the Long-tailed 
Humming-bird. These bushes are at no part 
of the year out of blossom, the scarlet berries 
appearing at all seasons on the same stalk as 
the flowers. And here at any time one may 
with tolerable certainty calculate on finding 
these very lovely birds. But it is in March, 
April, and May, that they abound: | suppose 
1 have sometimes seen not fewer than a hun- 
dred come successively to rifle the blossoms 
within the space of half as many yards in the 
course of a forenoon,” 


(To be continued.) 
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PRESERVATION OF THE EYES, 


Extract from the Scalpel, a New York 
medical monthly, on the Eyes, The eye is 
the most delicate organ of the human body, 
and also one of the most indispensable, and its 
preservation is, therefore, of great interest and 
importance. 










“There is a tradition at least as old as the 
Talmud, that the eyes are strengthened by 
drawing the fingers across the eyelids ina 
horizontal direction, Ex-President Adams, 
who was affected with an obstruction of the 
tear passage, used this method to get rid of 
the accumulating fluid, and the ancient prac- 
tice was brought into greater notice by the 
example of the illustrious statesman. The 
obsolete theory, that the anterior surface of 
the eye-ball becomes flattened as age advances, 
was again revived, and it became a business 
to advertise instructions for kneading the organ 
into shape with the fingers! 

“It cannot be expected that operations 
founded on a false theory can be sale in prac- 
tice. It is untrue that the outer surface of 
the eye becomes flatter with advancing age, 





















have come under the writer’s notice. 
month, in presence of the editor, he operated 
for cataract in the case of the lady, whose 
vision, with the aid of spectacles, was periect 
until she was induced by plausible advertise- 
ments to pay for a course of lessons, 


blindness ultimately followed. 
ed to examine a gentleman who had always 
enjoyed excellent sight, until it was lost in a 
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keeping with the solitude, and with the scene,|and not so easily removed as in the latter. 
Other cases of injury attributed to manipula- 


ion, such as cross eyes, double vision, &c., 


Last 




























After 
he third lesson, vision became indistinct, and 
Beer was é@all- 


moment :—The patient had been at a party of 
friends, when a person stopped suddenly be- 
hind him, and covering both eyes with the 
hands, wished him to guess whoit was, The 
former, without speaking a word, endeavour- 
ed to escape from the pressure, and when the 
eyelids were opened, he was entirely bereft of 
sight. Although there was not the least ap- 
perance of injury, the sufferer remained hope- 
lessly blind. From this melancholy exam- 
ple, Beer concludes that the eyes are liable to 
injury even from moderate pressure. * * * 

“There is a popular notion, sanctioned 
even by medical men who ought to know bet- 
ter, that the eyes are preserved by opening 
them every morning in a basin of cold water. 
Some of the worst cases of petergium of film 
on the surface of the eye have been witnessed 
in those who boasted of this practice. When 
a drop of water gets into the windpipe, the 
nostril, or the ear, irritation is produced, and 
when the eyes are opened under water, the 
sensation is anything but agreeable. The 
eye is lubricated by a secretion admirably 
adapted to facilitate the motions of the lid over 
its surface, and as this secretion is partially 
soluble in water, it is as inconsistent with 
common sense to wash it away, as it is to re- 
move the oil from the wheels of machinery. 
It is unquestionably important that the clean- 
liness of the organ be maintained; yet this 
may be accomplished in the usual manner, 
without opening the lubricating surfaces. 
When the secretion is vitiated by cold or 





and therefore manipulations to restore what 
is not wanting, in an organ so delicate in 






other causes, quince-seed tea or milk and wa- 
ter are preferable, for ablution, to water alone. 





ment of the light to which they are exposed, 
When the light is in excess, it should be di- 
minished; and when it is deficient, labour 
should be discontinued. The light blue of the 
sky and the verdure of the fields are the col- 
ours to which the organ of vision is naturally 
adapted, and which it will endure with most 
ease. ‘The flame of a good oil lamp is more 
regular than that of gas or candles, and is, 
therefore, to be preferred. ‘The intermitting 
flickering of gas is particularly injurious, as 
it produces constant contractions and dilations 
of the pupil and undue exercise of the whole 
organ. By placing a shade of light blue tis. 
sue paper over the lamp, the light is amelio- 
rated; for artificial light contains a super. 
abundance of the yellow and red rays, but is 
deficient in the violet. By allowing it to pass 
through the bluish medium, it approaches 
nearer to the light of day, and is better adapt. 
ed for continued application of the organs of 
vision, 

“The gist of the whole matter is just this: 
Let your eyes alone, and they may serve you 
all your days. Should they become out of 
order, apply to that very important personage, 
your family physician, and he will instruct 
you how to ‘Minp your EyYEs,’” 





A Catacomb of Mummies found in Kentucky, 


Lexington, in Kentucky, stands nearly on 
the site of an ancient town, which was of 
great extent and magnificence, as is amply 
evinced by the wide range of its circumvalla- 
tory works, and the quantity of ground it 
once occupied. 

There was connected with the antiquities 
of this place, a catacomb, formed in the bow. 
els of the limestone rock, about fifteen feet 
below the surface of the earth, adjacent to the 
town of Lexington. This grand object, so 
novel and extraordinary in this country, was 
discovered in 1775, by some of the first set- 
tlers, whose curiosity was excited by some. 
thing rernarkable in the character of the stones 
which covered the entrance to the cavera 
within. They removed these stones, and came 
to others of singular appearance for stones in 





a natur 


structure that a rude push may be jollowed 
by perpetual darkness, should be avoided. 

“ The principal lens of the eye is situated 
behind the pupil, and kept in proper position 
by membranes finer than the finest gold-beat- 
er’s skin. ‘These delicate membranes are 
liable to be ruptured by blows, falls, or other 
causes, and the lens, which is naturally clear 
as crystal, becomes white and opaque. Opa- 
city of the lens, or what is called cataract, 
may be produced without laceration of the 
membranes, by merely interlering with the 
circulation of the vessels which supply it. The 
writer was lately called to visit an aged female 
who had been suffering acutely for months, 
alter submitting, while im health, to the mani- 
pulations of a rejuvenating itinerant, The 
lens was dislocated and pressed on the sensi- 
tive nerves at the margin of the pupil. ‘The 
pain occasioned by pressure of this kind may 
be compared to that produced by pressing the 
exposed nerve of a tooth with a tooth-pick, 
but in the former case the pain is continuous, 


shape,—the removal of which laid 
open the mouth of a cave, deep, gloomy and 
terrific, as they supposed. 

With augmented numbers, and provided 
with light, they descended and entered, with- 
out obstruction, a spacious apartment; the 
sides and extreme ends were formed into 
niches and compartments, and occupied by 
figures representing men. When alarm sub- 
sided, and the sentiment of dismay and sur- 
prise permitted further research and inquiry, 
the figures were found to be mummies, pre- 
served by the art of embalming, to as great a 
state of perfection as was known among the 
ancient Egyptians eighteen hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era: which was about the 
time that the Israelites were in bondage in 
Egypt, when this art was in its periection, 

Untortunately for antiquity, science, and 
everything else held sacred by the illumined 
and learned, this inestimable discovery was 
made at a period when a bloody and inveterate 
war was carried on between the Indians and 


Avoid eye-waters, many of which contain 
lead, or there are ten chances to one they will 
produce an incurable film. To make this 
clear, dissolve a little sugar of lead in water, 
and pour the transparent solution in a wine- 
glass containing a watery solution of common 
salt. When the fluids are mixed, a white 
precipitate of chloride of lead {all to the bot- 
tom of the glass. When eye-waters contain- 
ing lead are permitted to pass to the service 
of the eye, the tears furnish common salt, and 
the lead is precipitated. ‘The transparent por- 
tion of the eye is sometimes extensively 
tatooed with this white leaden powder, and 
vision becomes indistinct, or even destroyed. 
‘‘When the general health is robust, it is 
astonishing what an amount of' labour the or- 
gans of vision will endure; yet when it is de- 
pressed, especially by mental disturbance dur- 
ing a periodical function, they are easily 
deranged by too close application to business. 
When they have become weak, much of their 
preservation depends on the proper manage- 
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the whites ; and the power of the natives was least with a mode of equal virtue and effect.” 
displayed in so savage a manner that the —Priest’s American Antiquities. 
whites were filled with revenge. Animated 
by this vindictive spirit, the discoverers of the : 
catacombs delighted to wreak their vengeance RAKING AND SCRAPING. 
even on the mummies, supposing them to be| That a man who has a race to run should 
of the same Indian race with whom they were encumber himself with weights would show a 
then at war, |sad want of discretion: this is not more true 
‘They dragged them out to the open air,|in temporal than in spiritual things, and hence 
tore the bandages open, kicked the bodies into| we are exhorted to lay aside every weight, 
dust, and made a general bonfire of the most|and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and 
ancient remains antiquity could boast. The) to run with patience the race that is set before 


descent to this cavern is gradual, the width 
four feet, the height seven, and the whole 
length of the catacomb was found to be eight- 
een rods and a half, by six and a half; and 
calculating from the niches and shelvings on 
the sides, it was sufficiently capacious to have 
contained at least two thousand subjects, 

I could never, says Mr. Ash, from whose 
travels we have taken this account, learn the 
exact quantity it contained: the answers to 
the inquiries which he made respecting it, 
were, “*O, they burnt up and destroyed hun- 
dreds!” Nor could he arrive at any know. 
ledge of the fashion, manner, and apparel of 
the mummies, or receive any other informa- 


tion than that they ‘were well lapped up.” 


But not being contented with the uncertain in-| 
formation of persons who, it seems, had no! 


adequate knowledge of the value of this disco- 
very, he caused the cavern to be gleaned for 
such fragments as yet remained in the niches, 
on its shelving sides, and on the floor. The 
quantity of remains thus gathered up, amount- 
ed to forty or filty baskets, the dust of which 
was so light and pungent, as to affect the eyes 
even to tears, and the nose to sneezing, to a 
troublesome degree. 

He then proceeded on a minute investiga- 
tion, and separated from the general mass 


several pieces of human limbs, fragments of 


bodies, solid, sound, and apparently capable 
of external duration, Ina cold state they had 
no smell whatever, but when submitted to the 
action of fire, gave out an agreeable effluvia, 
but was like nothing in its fragrance to which 
we could compare it, 

On this subject Mr. Ash has the following 
reflections: ‘* How these bodies were embalm- 
ed, how long preserved, by what nations, and 
from what people descended, no opinion can 
be formed, nor any calculation made, but 
what must result from speculative fancy and 
wild conjectures, For my part, [| am lost in 
the deepest ignorance, My reading affords 
me no knowledge, my travels no light. I 
have neither read nor known of any of the 
North American Indians who formed cata- 
combs for their dead, or who were acquainted 
with the art of preservation by embalming. 

“The Egyptians, according to Herodotus, 
who flourished four hundred and filty years 


us. 
It would certainly be an extraordinary sight 
to see one with a heavy load on his back, 


| keeping pace with a swift runner bounding 


onward, carrying nothing; nor would the 
spectacle be less wonderful, were one im- 
mersed in the world to make equal progress 
in holy things with him whose language is— 
The heavenly race, come loss or gain, 
I set before me still ; 


My heart and soul have made their choice, 
And run that race I will. 


One of the surest ways to get a weight upon 


us, that will hinder us in our way to heaven, | 


is the keen pursuit alter riches; and, besides, 
as we are to leave the world, it is not wise to 
bind ourselves to it closely. The more men 
have in the world, the more loth in all likeli- 
hood will they be to quit it; this can hardly 
be doubted. He who has had a tooth with 
firm fangs extracted, or seen an oak-tree 
with its deep roots torn up by the winds, 
must be fully convinced of the difficulty there 
is in wrenching away anything that has 
taken firm hold of another. “ Set your affec- 
tion on things above, not on things on the 
earth.” Col. iii. 2. 


Lord, help me, for I need thy help, 
While earthly seasons flee, 

To live more loosely to the world, 
And closer cling to thee. 


John Bunyan draws the picture of a world- 


ly man by letting the Interpreter take Chris- | 


jtiana and her company “ into a room where 
was a man that could look no way but down- 
| wards, with a muck-rake in his hand. ‘There 
| toed, also, one over his head, with a celestial 


| crown in his hand, and proffered him that 
| crown for his muck-rake; but the man did 
| neither look up nor regard, but raked to him- 
self the straws, the small sticks, aud the dust 
of the floor.” 


Then said Christiana, * O, deliver me from 


jthis muck-rake.” 
Interpreter, ‘has lain by till it is almost 
rusty: ‘Give me not riches’ is scarce the 
prayer of one in ten thousand. Straws, and 
sticks, and dust, with most, are the great 
| things now looked after.” 

How many are there who have read these 


‘That prayer,” said the! 


before Christ, had three methods of embalm-| words, and looked on the pictures accompa- 
ing; but Diodorus, who lived before Christ, in|nying them in Pilgrim’s Progress, without 
the time of Julius Caesar, observes, that the| suspecting that either the words or illustration 
ancient Egyptians had a fourth method of far; bore any resemblance to themselves, when 
greater superiority. This method is not de-| all the while they have been raking and scrap- 
scribed by Diodorus; it had become extinct in|ing after riches. What toil, what trouble, 
his time; and yet | cannot think it presump-| what deceit, what overreaching, what cruelty, 
luous to conceive that the American mummies|and what crime has the desire of amassing 
Were preserved afier that very manner, or at| wealth wrought among mankind! How true 


| 


is the declaration, ‘* The love of money is the 
root of all evil.’ 1 Tim. vi. 10. An undue 
fondness for gold and silver is childish folly. 
Should the gilded toys of infancy afford 
amusement to manhood? Should the perish- 
able baubles of the world be the chief objects 
of an immortal soul ? 

The rakers and scrapers of the world are 
full of inconsistency ; for while they are parsi- 
monious of their money, they are prodigal of 
those hours which rubies could not purchase. 


The wise improve their time; they know, 
While years are hastening by, 

A million of the miser’s wealth 
A moment cannot buy. 


** Coming hastily into a chamber,” says the 
pious Fuller, “{ had almost thrown down a 
crystal hour-glass; fear lest [ had, made me 
grieve as if | had broken it; but, alas! how 
much precious. time have | cast away without 
any regret! The hour-glass was but crystal, 
each hour a pearl; that but like to be broken, 
this lost outright; that but casually, this done 
wilfully. A better hour-glass might be bought ; 
| but time lost once is lost ever. Thus we 
grieve more for toys than for treasure. Lord, 
give me an hour-glass, not to be by me, but 
to be in me. Teach me to number my days; 
an hour-glass to turn me, that [ may apply 
my heart to wisdom.” 

It becomes Christian men to think little of 
the sticks and straws of time, and much of 
the things that belong to eternity, and to leave 
the rakers and scrapers of the world to seek 
after treasures that will consume away, while 
they strive after riches that will endure for- 
\ever.—Old Humphrey. 





a 


Fish—Dr. Franklin having observed in 
New England that the herrings ascended from 
the sea into one river of that country, while 
a single individual was never seen in another 
river, separated from the former by a narrow 
tongue of land, and which communicated also 
with the sea, this philosopher took the leaves 
of some plants on which the herring had de- 
posited their eggs, already fecundated and 
| conveyed them to the river which was depriv- 
|ed of the annual visit of these fish, The suo- 
cess of the experiment surpassed his expecta- 
tions ; the eggs were completely productive, 
and the following year the river was filled 
with a numerous shoal of herrings, which 
since ihat time have continued to frequent it. 
Dr. Mitchell, of New York, informs us that he 
transported two dozen and ten yellow perch 
from Rockonkoma pond, in Sutlulk county, 
Long Island, to Success pond, in the town of 
North Hamstead, a distance of 40 miles, In 
two years these new fishes multiplied so fast, 
that they might be caught with a hook in any 
part of the water, which was about a mile in 
circumference! ‘“ Planting” oysters, as it is 
termed, is a common practice, 

When fi-h are kept in large pools or ponds, 
boiled malt, or fresh grains, are proper food; 
thus carp may be reared and fed like capons, 
and tench will also prosper. If reared in a 
stew, any sort of cora, leguminous fruit boil- 
ed, especially peas and cvarsely ground, are 
equally fattening —Domestic Lncyclopediq, 









































































































































































































































For “ The Friend.’ |them, shall fall, 


D. BELL AND J. PIKE. 


THE FRIEND. 


shall be discovered ; and both the builders and 
the daubers shall be confounded in that day. 


In the correspondence between Joseph Pike |For the Lord will overturn all that is not 


and Deborah Bell, as published in the Life of | 


the former, there is much that is instructive, 
and calculated to bring every one interested | 
in the welfare of our religious Society, into 
serious consideration of its present weak con- 
dition, and their own standing in the unchange- 
able Truth. If in that day of comparative 
simplicity and integrity, those devoted, clear- 
sighted servants of the Lord, saw so much to 
mourn over in the church, and felt so keenly 
the necessity of constant watchfulness unto 
prayer, in order that they might be preserved 
from falling ; how much more need is there at 
the present time for Friends more generally 
to have their eyes opened to see the evils that 
are sapping the strength and usefulness of the 
Society, and to seek for wisdom and ability to 
walk in uprightness themselves, and to labour 
for the restoration of primitive faith and zeal. 

Believing that it may be seasonable to re- 





vive their valuable contents, we offer them for 
insertion in ** The Friend.” 


DEBORAH BELL TO JOSEPH PIKE. 
18th of Twelfth month, 1717. 

I think [ do daily see more and more need 
to cry out with thee, O! this inwardness, this 
inwardness, is what has been too much want- 
ing in the general way, and is still wanting. 
For it seems to me, that many are in the high 
road to ruin for want of this true inward wait- 
ing to know the Spirit of ‘Truth to leaven and 
subdue their own spirits, and also to open in 
them such things as might be serviceable and 
beneficial in the churches of Christ, both with 
respect to doctrine and discipline. And I may 
tell thee, as one who is not a stranger to the 
state of the ministry amongst us in this great, 
and I had almost said, ungrateful city, that a 
living ministry is almost lost amongst us ; for 
here is so much working and studying of the 
flesh, and that so well liked and embraced by 
many, that the work of the Spirit and motions 
thereof are very much stopped, even in such 
as dwell daily under the baptizings thereof. 
It is but a few in comparison, who have an 
ear open to hear what the Spirit doth say to 
the churches ; but when the Spirit doth speak 
through any, O how do they kick, and even 
make a mock at it, and at such as are led and 
guided by the dictates thereof, So that things 
are in a lamentable condition, and it seems to 
me the true church is returning into the wil- 
derness again, where she sits solitary and 
mournful. Yet the Lord sees her in her dis- 
consolate state; and my faith is firm, that the 
time will come, in which he will bring her 
back, and she shall be seen to lean upon the 





upon the right foundation, in the day when he 
will arise in his power to cleanse his churches 
and purify his temple. ‘That we may be of 
the number, who may be able to stand when 
he appears, is what my soul travails for. It 
has olten been before me of late, that such a 
day of trial is hastening on, as will try all to 
the very bottom, and the strongest will not 
find anything to boast of; yet I also believe, 
the weakest babes in Christ who keep their 
habitation, shall be strengthened to go through 
whatsoever may be sutlered to come upon 
them for the trial of their faith, that so it may 
be more precious than that of gold. I do not 
see any need the faithful have to be discour- 
aged; for though there be a suffering with 
Christ for a time, yet there will be a reigning 
with him also, And though the followers of 
the Lamb may seem but a few, and his ene- 
mies a great multitude, yet the Lamb and his 
followers will obtain the victory at last, and 
triumph over all, 

Whilst I am thus going on, I am ready to 
check myself, why I should write after this 
manner to one who knows more than | do, 
and whose experience far excels mine, from 
whom I had more need to receive both coun- 
sel and encouragement ; for | am often, in the 
sight of things and the sense of my own weak- 
ness, made to cry out, who shall continue to 
the end in well-doing, so many are the wiles 
of Satan to weaken, and if possible, destroy 
the faith of God’s poor children. Surely we 
have need of one another’s prayers; and as 
the Lord opens, strengthens, and enlarges my 
heart towards himself, I am not unmindful of 
my near and dear friends, 1 desire to be re- 
membered also by thee, and to be frequently 
visited by thy fatherly epistles, as freedom 
and opportunity admit; and keep nothing 
back that may be in thy mind towards me, for 
I have an open heart to receive good counsel. 

DEBORAH BELL TO JOSEPH PIKE. 
12th of Fourth month, 1718. 
The church is in my judgment ina 
poor condition, and many of her living mem- 
bers are almost overborne and crushed by 
those who are in such a state as renders them 
incapable of membership in that body which 
has a holy Head, and is made all holy by the 
virtue and power which flows from Him and 
circulates through every member. But such 
is the declension in this age, that I fear too 
many who are accounting themselves mem- 
bers of this holy body, know very little what 
holiness is, at least as to the practice of it. 
It is as if some now-a-days did not believe 





breast of her beloved; for in him is all her | that text, ** Without holiness none shall see 
hope and trust, Many who once were mem- | the Lord,” except they think holiness consists 


bers of her, have forsaken the Lord, and 
trusted to and leaned upon the arm of flesh; 
so that it may be said, with the prophet in 
former days, one has builded a wall, and an- 
other has daubed it with untempered mortar. 
And | believe the day is coming, in which the 
wall, which men have in their own wisdom 
and strength been building for a shelter to 


in talking of good things now and then, In- 
deed, talking 1s the highest attainment some 
are come to, and by their fair speeches and 
feigned words they deceive the simple, but 
cannot deceive such as have a true discern- 
ing, and are minding more how they walk 
than how they talk, For it is come to that 
pass now, that people must not trust one an- 





and the foundation thereof 





other by bare talking, though it be with seem. 
ing sanctity; but we have need to wait for 
wisdom from Him who is an all-seeing, all- 
knowing God, lest, like Samuel, we think the 
Lord’s anointed is before us, when indeed it is 
not so, but rather such as are despising those 
whom he has chosen, and are exalting self 
above the cross of Christ. Such we have 
amongst us, who would sway in the church, 
and they do a deal of harm. My spirit is 
exercised before the Lord in a fervent cry 
to him, that he will fill his faithful people 
more and more with the spirit of discerning, 
that so all such deceivers may be seen, and a 
hand stretched forth against them; that the 
mischief which otherwise they would do may 
be prevented ; and this will help mightily to 
reform the people, For [ am fully of the 
mind, that the greatest hurt and obstruction 
of God’s glorious work lies amongst some 
called ministers, and such as are next in de- 
gree to them. 
(To be continued.) 


—<—_—_— 


SLANDER. 


“The tongue of the slanderer,” says Mas- 
silon, “is a devouring fire, which tarnishes 
whatever it touches ; which exercises its fury 
on the good grain equally as on the chaff; on 
the profane as on the sacred ; which wherever 
it passes leaves only desolation and ruin ; digs 
even into the bowels of the earth; turns into 
vile ashes, what only a moment before seem- 
ed to us so precious and brilliant, acts with 
more violence and danger than ever, in the 
time when it was apparently smothered up 
and almost extinct; which blackens what it 
cannot consume, and sometimes sparkles and 
delights before it destroys, It is an assem- 
blage of an iniquity, a secret pride, which dis- 
covers to us the mote in our brother's eye, 
but hides the beam which is in our own; a 
mean envy, which hurt, at the talents or pros- 
perity of others, makes them the subjects of 
its censures, and studies to dim the splendour 
of whatever outshines itself; a disguised ha- 
tred, which sheds in its speeches the hidden 
venom of the heart; an unworthy duplicity, 
which praises to the face, and tears to pieces 
behind the back; a shameful levity which has 
no command over itself or words, and often 
sacrifices both character and comfort to the 
imprudence of an amusing conversation; a 
deliberate barbarity which goes to pierce an 
absent brother ; a scandal, where we become 
a subject of shame and sin to those who listen 
to us; an injustice where we ravish from our 
brother what is dearest to him, It is a restdess 
evil, which disturbs society; spreads dissen- 
tion through cities and countries; disunites 
the strictest friendship, fills wherever it enters 
with disturbance and confusion, and every 
where is an enemy to peace, comfort, and 
Christian good-breeding. Lastly, it is an evil 
full of deadiy poison, whatever flows from it 
is infuted; even its praises are empoisoned ; 
its applauses malicious ; its silence criminal ; 
its gestures, motions, and looks, have all their 
venom, and spread it each in their way, Suill 
more dreadful is this evil when found among 
those who are the professed disciples of Jesus 
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THE FRIEND. 





Christ. Ah! the ‘church formerly held in 


horror the exhibitions of gladiators, and denied 
that believers, brought up in the tenderness 
and benignity of the religion of Jesus Christ, 
could innocently feast their eyes with the 
blood and death of these miserable slaves, or 
from an harmless recreation of so inhuman a 
pleasure; but these renew more detestable 
shows; for they bring before spectators not 
infamous wretches, devoted to death, but 
members of Jesus Christ, their brethren, and 
entertain them with wounds which they inflict 
upon those who have devoted themselves to 
the service of God.” 


For “* The Friend.” 
FRIENDS IN WALES. 


(Continued from page 317.) 


Richard Davies thus continues his narra- 
tive of sufferings for this year: ‘ About the 
Third month, 1660, many of these professors, 
captains, lieutenants, and soldiers that were 
in arms in Oliver and Richard Cromwell's 
days, were put in prison in the town of Mont- 
gomery. My wife and I did foresee, that | 
should be sent there to them, though I never 
was a soldier, nor bore any arms for either 
side, 
horse for me, to bring me to prison, My re- 
lations offered to give bail for me, but it was 
not accepted, So | went to acquaint my wile 
of it, and to make myself ready to go with 
them. One of the soldiers came up stairs 


alter me, with a pistol and naked sword, and 
my wife raising herself up, and sitting in bed, 
being confined but three days before with her 


first child, she said, ‘ Dear husband, be fuith- 
ful to God, whatever becomes of me.’ The 
soldier seeing her, retreated back, So I went 
down to the troop of horse, standing in the 
street before my house. There was among 
them one bad man, who ran away in my fa- 
ther’s debt, that threatened to compel me to 
follow his horse’s heels on foot many miles. 
But by this time several of the aldermen, and 
others of the town, were gathered together in 
the street, who desired this man and others of 
the troop, to let me alone for that time, and 
they would engage, body for body, that | 
should be in prison next morning; but they 
could not prevail. At length some of the 
aldermen fell into a rage, and bid them med- 
die with me if they durst: and bid me go to 
my house, which | was not willing to do, for 
a great fear came upon me, lest there should 
be a quarrel among them concerning my go- 
ing or staying. But one or two of the alder- 
men being more considerate than the rest, 
desired their patience till the captain might be 
spoken with, who was then in town. He soon 
granted that I should stay at home that night, 
and be in Montgomery prison next morning, 
and was angry at that bad man for his inci- 
vility towards the aldermen that interceded 
for me; for the captain knew | was a peace- 
able man, and never concerned myself in 
fighting for one side or other. When the 
troop had their orders, they went on their 


way; and | praised God, in the multitude of 


his mercies, that there was no blood shed that 
day ; for many of the young men of the town 


And ina little time came a troop of 





with the aldermen, were gathered together 
with clubs and staves, saying, What, should 
a town’s born child be so abused by such a 
bad fellow as that was, before mentioned? 
My heart often trembled within me, lest any- 
thing should fall amiss in this tumult; and | 
desired them often, before they went to the 
captain, that J might go along with them 
towards my prison. 

“So that night [ staid at home, and next 
morning took my journey towards my prison 
at Montgomery. 1| avoided the house of my 
uncle, a justice of the peace in this county 
near my way, and brother-in-law to this cap- 
tain, lest he should stop me from going to 
prison, Sol went there myself alone, and 
told the marshal, John Mason, that | was 
come a prisoner; and he took me up to an 


upper garret for my lodging, but I had the} 


liberty of the house, as well as other prison- 
ers, there being many Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, and Baptists, who were formerly my 
great acquaintance; but now they appeared 
very strange, and would not discourse with 
me. I considered the reason, and was in- 
formed, that these old formal church members 
or professors, had agreed among themselves 
that they would not discourse with me, lest 
the most serious, inward Christians amongst 
them should turn Quakers, But in a litile 
time their orders and covenants were broken, 
and | was moved to go to their meetings, 
sometimes having little to say among them, 
but a sigh or a groan, and a travail in my 


| 





fied with the goodness of God, that I found 
his presence, life, and power with me; a pre- 
sent help in the time of need, which kept me 
low and humble, that I durst not rejoice that 
spirits were made subject; but rather rejoice, 
that I found my name written in heaven. I 
came home in great love and peace to my 
wife and family, and many of my loving 
neighbours rejoiced to see me, 

**[ continued about my calling and busi- 
ness, and waited upon God to know his mind 
and will concerning me. In this time I heard 
of an honest old woman, who had received 
the Truth some time before at Montgomery, 
her name was Ann Hamon, wife of ‘Thomas 
Hamon ; my wife and | went to visit her.” 

Throughout Radnorshire, the religious 
meetings of Friends were ofien disturbed, 
and many of them broken up by violence 
committed by soldiers armed with swords and 
staves, acting under authority of a warrant 
from the sheriff of the county and a justice of 
the peace. These soldiers often abused the 
poor sufferers. One of them struck a Friend 
on the head with his sword, so as almost to 
cut through the hat, and divers beat unmerci- 
fully those who did not perhaps move out oi’ 
the house at their bidding as quickly as they 
desired. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 


For **The Friend.” 
ENGLISH PROTESTANTISM. 


In the year 1654, there was a contrivance 


spirit for them, which did often put them out} jn Cheshire, called “ Little Ease,” for tortur- 
of order in their preaching and praying; and | jng religious persons who differed and depart- 


as the Lord would order it, | spoke a few 


words among them. A Baptist was convinced 


| 


ed from the national standard of religion. It 
was a hole hewed out in a rock, the breadth 


there, and came to meet with me in my room. | across from side to side was seventeen inches, 

** Cadwallader Edwards was also convinced, | from the back to the inside of the great door 
and came up with us to meet in the prison, | at the top, seven inches, at the shoulders, eight 
and then discourses and disputes began be-| inches; at the breast, nine and a half inches; 
tween them and me. I wrote a few lines to| from the top to the bottom, four and a half 
send home to my wife, but knew not by whom | (eet, with the means to lessen the height, as 


to send it, for it was very hard to sead any | the 


| 


y wish to torment the persons thrust into 


papers out of prison: the marshal, or jailer, | jt, by draw-boards which shoot over the two 
would examine and search such as came in,| sides to three feet in height or thereabouts, 
or went out, for letters. An old friend, an In this place they tortured many who reprov- 
acquaintance of mine, came to visit her friends | ed the wickedness of the people. W. Simp- 


and brethren the professors in prison, whom | son, for attempting in Christian love to exhort 
1 desired to carry that letter to my wile, as| 


she went through our town of Welchpool, to 
her home ; she was afraid to meddle with it, 
partly for fear of the jailer, and also lest she 
should offend her brethren there. 1 desired 
her not to be afraid, for | would read it to her 
first, and the jailer might see it if he pleased ; 
and afier | had read it to her, she was ten- 
derly affected, turned to her brethren again, 
and said, surely these people will never come 
to us, but we must go to them. Sometime 
alter, through much trouble and affliction, she 
came to receive the ‘Truth, to live in it, and 
obey it; her name was Margaret Bowen, wile 
of John Bowen, of Coliryn, and mother to 
Peter Bowen, in Martin’s-le-grand, London, 
“In a little time my service was over 
among those prolessors in that prison, and the 
Lord made way for my enlargement. Io 
about two weeks | came away, and left the 
rest of the prisoners there, where they con- 
tinued a considerable time. | was well satis- 


those present alier their preacher had ended 
his discourse, was put in the stocks, and al- 
terwards kept in the above described hole for 
nine hours. In 1656, Edward Morgan, a 
citizen of Chester, complaining to the mayor 
against a servant who had robbed him, but 
relusing to swear, the mayor discharged the 
thief, and sent Edward himself to prison, 
where he was detained eleven weeks, and 
then privately released. During his confine. 
ment he sent a letter to the mayor by Deborah 
Maddocks, who carried it to him in the pent- 
house, where the magistrates met ; but coming 
in a manner he called irreverent, he ordered 
a constable to put her into “ little ease,” where 
she was kept about four hours, 

Richard Sale, an undaunted reprover of 
vice without respect of persons, was several 
times put into this torture for three to eight 
hours together ; and being corpulent, he could 
not be put into that narrow hole without much 
violence, four men having much ado to thrust 





THE FRIEND. 


him in, in doing which they crushed him, till | sorcerers, for thereby the right ways of the 





the blood gushed out of his mouth and nose. 
Suffering this barbarous treatment frequently, 
his health became impaired, his body and 
legs swelled, so that he languished about two 
months afier they last put him in, and then 
died in the month called August, 1657, im- 
puting his death to the cruelty of his perse- 
cutors. Another Friend complaining to the 
mayor against a drunken fellow who had 
grossly abused him, was sent to “ little ease” 
for not putting off his hat when he made the 
complaint, and the drunkard went unpun- 
ished. 

Anthony Hutchins having prepared an ac- 
count of the sufferings of the people called 
Quakers, in Chester, sent a copy to the may- 
or, who had the bearer placed in their town 
torture, About ten days after Anthony was 
brought before the mayor, recorder, and other 
justices, where he underwent an examination 
respecting his statement, in substance as 
follows, 

Mayor.—Have you seen this book ? 

Hutchins.—Yes, 

Mayor.—Did you write your name here at 
the end of it? 

Hutchins.—No; but I got it transcribed 
afier a copy of my own writing. 

Mayor.—Do you own it? 

Hutchins.—1 do, 

Mayor.—Have you read it over? 

Hutchins.—I have. 

Upon this the mayor gave him many 
threats, 

Hutchins.—W ho commit the greatest evil, 
they that act crueliy, or they that write down | 
cruelty acted by others? 

Recorder.—W ho must judge of that? 

Hutchins.—Let that of God in your own 
consciences judge, who commit the greater | 
offence. 

Recorder,—Many a one has had his ears 
nailed to the pillory for a less offence. 

Hutchins. —I\f he deserves to have his ears 
nailed to the pillory that wrote these things 
down, what do they deserve that acted them? 

They then resorted to further threats, 


jand liberty, in performing their duty to God, 


which conveys our ideas of things in the few. 
est words, is the most perfect; even as the 
ground which, from the smallest space, pro. 
duces the greatest quantity of the necessaries 
of life, is the most profitable—Dillwyn’s 
Reflections. 


| Lord come to be perverted. 

Recorder.—You must not judge them, 

Hutchins.—Their practice judges them. 

After this he expostulated with them against 
the hole in the rock where they tortured the 
innocent. Where did you, said he, read of 
such a prison as that which bruised men’s 
bodies in such a manner? The law has so 
much respect to men, though transgressors, as 
to provide large prisons to secure their bodies 
in, and not such holes to press and bruise 
them, I can see drunkards pass up and 
down the street, but hear of none put into 
that place, 

idayor.—If you see such things you might 
come and inform me, and see if [ did not 
punish them, 

Hutchins.—And I might get the same re- 
ward as Edward Morgan got who complained 
to thee of a man that was drunk and abused 
him, and thou causedst him to be put into 
“little ease,” and suffered the drunkard to 
pass unpunished. 

Refusing to find sureties for his appearance 
at the sessions, he was committed to jail for 
writing a libel, wherein they said, he had re- 
proached the magistrates and ministers of 
Chesier. Alter thirty-two days imprisonment 
he was brought by habeas corpus belore the 
General Sessions, and set at liberty, though 
he there affirmed the truth of all he had writ- 
ten, and which he afterwards published in 
print. 

How would those Friends have protested | 
against an abandonment of their principles, 
on any point whatever. Men who risked lile 


———— 


Selected. 
THE ASCENSION OF THE PROPHET ELIJAH. 
2 Kings xi. chap. 

The Prophet had finished the toils of the day, 
And life in its evening was hastening away ; 
The strength of his manhood ebb’d fast in decline, 


But his soul drew fresh vigour from converse 
divine. 


For him, whom he lived but to love and obey, 
Now smiled on his servant and called him away; 
Having succor’d and blest him all his life long, 
Was now and forever his joy and his song. 


He stood by the flood; cast on Jordan an eye, 

Whose heaving waves deeply and proudly pass’d 
by; 

At the noise of the waters his soul was not awed, 

For he loved, and he feared, and he trusted in God. 


At the stroke of his mantle the waters divide, 
And the river recoiling, rolls back its strong tide, 
The prophet unwet is permitted to tread 
Through the midst by his Maker invisibly led. 


When thus to Elisha :—It is to the Lord 

This day to appoint me my crown of reward ; 
Say what shall I give thee e’er yet he shall call, 
Or what shall I ask of the Giver of all? 


Elisha replied, Let that Spirit divine, 

Which in thee has been mighty, henceforward be 
mine; 

In double proportion, oh! let it descend, 

Unerring my guide, unconquer’d my friend. 

would never have pled the propriety or neces- | 4 bard thing thou askest, the prophet replied, 


: ; ; ee Yet still thy petition shall not be denied, 

sity of annulling a rule, conscientiously adopt- | j¢ thou see at what time I am caught up on high, 
ed by the Society, because unfaithful members On my way to the mansions of joy in the sky. 
disregarded and violated it. Can it be sup-| 


posed the Society would long maintain the 
uncient characteristics, by laying aside one) 414 Elijah is wrapt in visions of light, 

testimony after another, through condescen- | 4, Eternity opens her gates on his sight. 
sion to degenerate men, and to gratify mem- | 
_ bers who love ease, and a popular standing in 





While thus they commune, and for’parting prepare, 
| The noise of a whirlwind is heard in the air; 


With a rush as an ocean-storm roaring aloud, 





Hutchins.—\ desire no favour of you; let 
me have a fair plea before a court, and if | 
have transgressed the law, I am willing to 
suffer for it; but I think it is not equal you 
should be judges in your own case, 

A Justice.—We will not; twelve men shall 
judge of it. 

Recorder.—Twenty-four men shall judge 
of it. 

Mayor.—You are a railing fellow, 

Hutchins.—Turning to the people; did 
any of you hear me rail? 

Mayor.—You do in the book. 

Hutchins.—If | should say to you as Paul 
did to Elymas, you would say I railed ; though 
truth may be written, and names may be 
given to men answerable to their actions, as 
Paul called Elymas a child of the devil, and 
an enemy of all righteousness. But | have 
used no such words to you. 

Recorder.—Paul might say so to Elymas 
who was a sorcerer, 

Hutchins.—The priests in England which 
preach for hire and divine for money, are 


Soci ; : ; Unfurl the dark folds of a tempest wrought cloud ; 
the Gocisty. If the Gociety attempts to bring | In the midst of its depth and gleam of its shade, 


dow n the gospel standa rd, to suit the corrupt | 4 chariot alights, and its coursers are stay’d. 

wills and practice of worldly professors, we | 

shall surely fall into a mere outside profession, | The car is of fire, the wheels whirling flame, — 
litle better than that under which Friends|48 with thundering, and flashing, and rolling it 


“ite: ca . came ; 
| sutlered persecution ; and while there are hon. And each gleaming steed darted swift from on high, 
est members who cannot desert the ground o 


"1 a ee ot Like a volley bolt hurl’d from an overfraught sky. 
| ‘Truth, they will feel bound to lift up their | 


voices against it, Those who are fritter. | But the flames were of love, of a fervor divine, 

ing away the force of our testimony, may | There was anught of the flittering of glare in their 
sirive to lay the blame of dissatisfaction, at | where ean canidit of alarm, of mortality dread, 
the door of those who declare against their | But peace o’er the scene calm serenity spread. 
innovations, but we believe it is produced by 

the steady lapse of many, from the standard | 4® 
of Christian humility and simplicity, which | 4. ¢ 
the gospel inculcates, and which our Society 
was raised up to maintain, And while this | 
downward course is pursued, the living mem- 
bers will cry out against it, just as the first 
| Friends did against the formal prolessors of 
jtheir day, and their spurious standard of 
religion, 


d the harp tones of Heaven breathed soft from 
afar, 

he prophet immortal ascended the car; 

And casting a glance on the world left behind, 
Triumphant he rose on the wings of the wind. 


Then awe-struck Elisha in silence abode, 

As his bright wheels retraced their ethereal road ; 
Assured then, he shouted, my Father! my Sire! 
The horsemen of Israel, the chariot of fire. 


ed 


A ductile metal loses in solidity what it 
‘That mode of expression 


| 
| gains by extension, 


He sees him no more; quick enkindles his soul, 
Love glows in his beart like the altar’s live coal; 
And fuith’s eagle eye that can look into Heaven, 
With the mantle of Prophecy double are given. 





Oh! Head of the Church, ever even as then, 

Whose compassions fail not to the children of men, 

When thou callest the righteous their crowns to 
receive, 


Let thy Spirit descend on the mourners they leave. 


When thou callest the souls of the prophets away, 

Who have told of the wonders of thy love in their 
day, 

Let angels o’ershadowing thy church with their 
wings, 

Anoint of thy people for priests and for kings. 


And exalt thy great name till the wonders of thee, 
Have hallow’d the earth to the uttermost sea; 

Till the isles afar off rejoice in thy word, ; 

In the name of the Saviour, Christ Jesus, the Lord. 


YEARLY MEETING’S EPISTLE. 


An Epistle of Affectionate Caution and Coun. 
se/, addressed to its members by the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, held in Philadelphia, 
by adjournments, from the 18th to the 22d 
of the Fourth month, 1853; and published 
by its direction, 


At a Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia, by 
adjournments, from the 18th of the Fourth 


month, to the 22nd of the same, inclusive, 
1853 :— 


The Meeting for Sufferings having been 
drawn, under religious concern for the welfare 
of our members, to prepare an Epistle of Cau- 
tion and Counsel on various important subjects 
relating to the support of our principles and 
testimonies in lile and conversation, it was 
deliberately read and considered; and much 
unity with it being felt and expressed, the 
Epistle was adopted by the meeting, and the 
Clerk directed to sign it on our behalf. It is 
our affectionate desire that all may apply to 
themselves individually the salutary counsel 
it conveys, and be afresh incited to diligence 
and faithfulness in fulfilling their religious 
duties. 

The Meeting for Sufferings is directed to 
have printed at least a sufficient number to 
supply our members; and the subordinate 
meetings are desired to give the necessary 
attention to the distribution within their re- 
spective limits. 

Extracted from the minutes, 
Witiram Evans, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 


EPISTLE, 


Dear Friends,—-Our minds being drawn at 
this time into a consideration of the tempta- 
tions and trials by which our unwearied ad- 
versary is striving to alienate the members of 
our religious Society from a faithful, upright 
walking in the Truth, and to beguile the 
young people into the corruptions that abound 
in the world, we feel engaged to address you 
in the love of the gospel, in order to stir up 
the pure mind by way of remembrance of the 
many obligations we owe to our heavenly 
Father, and to encourage you to increasing 
dedication and faithiuloess in the support ot 
the Christian testimonies we are culled to 
bear. 

It is now about two hundred years since 
the first Friends began to publish, in their 
primitive clearness and force, the blessed doc- 
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trines of the Lord Jesus and his apostles. 
Having been brought themselves to know by 
experience, that nothing but his power, who 
is the resurrection and the life, can quicken 
the soul that is dead in trespasses and sin, 
give it a true sense of its lost condition, and 
as it yields to the workings of the grace of 
God, “deliver it from the power of darkness, 
and translate it into the kingdom of his dear 
Son ;” they called upon men with divine au- 
thority to receive and obey the light where- 
with Christ Jesus has enlightened them, by 
which, in the obedience of faith, he would 
give them the victory over the world, the flesh 
and the devil, 

In yielding to the convictions of the Holy 
Spirit, many felt a true hunger and thirst 
alter righteousness, and were led, in the 
silence of all flesh, to wait upon the Lord for 
the further unfoldings of his will, and to be 
fed with the living bread that comes down 
from Him, by which their souls were nourish- 
ed and kept alive unto God. Herein they 
experienced the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
the participation of the body and blood of 
Christ, and growing in grace and in the know. 
ledye of the Son of God, they were made liv- 
ing witnesses of his power and coming in| 
their hearts, and received from Him, who 
alone is the author of it, saving faith in Him. | 
self and in the manifestations of his Spirit in| 
them, und also became true believers in all 
the doctrines of the gospel as laid down in the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Under the discipline of the cross of Christ, 
which crucified them to the world and the 
world to them, Friends saw that the gospel is 
a dispensation of Divine life and power, re- 
vealed for the regeneration and sanctification 
of the soul, in which mere ceremonial per- 
formances have no place, but the way is opened 
‘into the holiest of all by the blood of Jesus, 
by a new and living way, which he hath con- 
secrated for us through the vail, that is to say 
his flesh.” ‘Thus they were prepared to wor- 
ship God in the Spirit, to rejoice in Christ | 
Jesus, having no confidence in the flesh; and 
to receive from him clear views of the nature) 
of his government in his church, and in every 
individual member of it. 

We have always believed that the worship 
of God is inward and spiritual, daily experi- 
enced in the heart of every true believer; and 
that it is also our duty to assemble at particu- 
lar times for the performance of it, as a public 
acknowledgment of the gratitude and homage 
| we owe to our heavenly Father for his abun- 
dant mercies and gifis bestowed upon us, and 
to unite in a harmonious travail of spirit be- 


fore him for the renewal of our strength, and 


| according to his will, to exercise the gilis of 
| ministry, prayer and praise for the edification 
,of one another, and the glory of his great 
name, ‘These gilts we believe are only dis- 
pensed by Him who ascended up on high, 
and who still condescends, in his goodness 
and love, to give them to those whom he has 
prepared by the baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and fire to receive them, and they are to be 
occupied under his immediate putting forth, 
in the work unto which he calls. When thus 
occupied, the ministry and vocal prayers of 
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such will be a savour of life, and in a greater 
or less degree will baptize into the Holy Spi- 
rit, to the refreshing of the living members, 
and at times to the awakening of some who 
are in a state of forgetfulness of God. 

‘The true and acceptable worship of Al- 
mighty God, and a pure gospel ministry, are 
duties and services of unspeakable importance 
to the welfare and preservation of our reli- 
gious Society in the life and power, and prace 
tice of godliness. We have been brought to 
feel deeply under the fear that through the 
enervating influences of the spirit of the world, 
the zeal of many has grown cold, and their 
practice dwindled into little more than a form 
of going to their meetings once a week, in 
others not so ofien, while some almost totally 
neglect them. In relation to the ministry, 
the ranks of this class have become thin, but 
few coming forth in that weighty work; may 
we not fear from the minds of so great a pro- 
portion of the members, being immersed in 
their temporal concerns, or captivated by the 
love of ease, and taking their delight in sen- 
sual gratification, 

If all our members were concerned for their 
own salvation, so that it was the object of their 
first and most earnest pursuit, under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, we believe they could 
not be easy to stay away from their religious 
meetings, but would feel constrained to endea- 
vour to surmount all obstacles, in order to 
present themselves with their brethren and 
sisters, for the performance of this solemn 
duty. We think there cannot be found among 
us a truly awakened individual, who, if able, 
is not impelled from a sense of religious duty 
to attend our meetings for Divine worship, 
and that wherever there is a wilful neglect of 
them, it is an evidence that such have gone 
from the Truth, and are in bondage to the 
hard task-master, who is leading them further 
and further into insensibility of heart, which 
if not arrested, must terminate in spiritual 
blindness, and the utter fursaking of the living 
God. 

In this day of outward prosperity the way 
is opened for many to indulge themselves and 
their children in luxury and grandeur, by 
which they are led into association with those 
who disregard the duty of self-denial. Thus, 
the company of faithiul consistent Friends, 
and the attendance of our meetings for wor- 
ship, which are olten held in silence, become 
irksome to them, and they are liable to be 
caught with a showy ceremonial worship and 
a popular hired ministry, which our predeces- 
sors in the ‘Truth rejected, and against which, 
through great sufferings, they bore a faithful 
Christian testimony. It is mournful to see 
any forsaking the faith and the worship of 
our foreluthers, and we are persuaded that 
they suffer a luss which no worldly consider- 
ation can compensate or repair, and that a 
heavy accountability will attach to parents, 
who, by their wrong indulgence, lay the foun- 
dation for the departure of the young people 
into the ways and customs of the world. If 
parents pursue a course of life at variance 
with our religious principles, how can we ex- 
pect the dear children to make choice of the 
Truth, unless the Lord in tender mercy 

















































































































awakens them to see the defection of their 
parents, and compels them by his love to enter 
through the strait gate into the narrow way 
that leads to life. 

We feel renewedly engaged to call upon 
those who are unfaithful to their Redeemer, 
and do not confess him in all their ways, sol- 
emnly to reflect upon the consequences which 
must come upon themselves, and the prejudi- 
cial influence their example must have upon 
others. In pleading with the house of Israel, 
who were compared to a vineyard planted 
with the choicest vine in a very fruitful hill, 
the Lord said, *‘ what could have been done 
more to my vineyard that [ have not done to 
it? wherefore, when I looked that it should 
bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild 
grapes?” Have we not as a religious Socie- 
ty been highly favoured, by the illuminating 
power of the Holy Spirit, to see the emptiness 
of all worldly enjoyment that is out of the 
Truth, and to behold the heavenly nature of 
the glorious gospel of Jesus Christ, and that 
it is by the love of God shed abroad in the 
soul by the Holy Ghost, we are prepared to 
be employed in glorifying Him and exalting 
the kingdom of Christ? Shall we not be re- 
sponsible for the unspeakable gilts bestowed, 
and the superior advantages conferred, in be- 
ing released from dependence on human 
means in the work of salvation, and from all 
rites and ceremonies that make nothing per- 
fect? The noble vine, wholly a right seed 
has been planted among us, and the Lord has 
placed a hedge about us, both by the circum- 
scribing dictates of his Spirit in the heart, the 
precious testimonies he has given us to bear, 


and also by a discipline established in the | 


wisdom of Truth, But how have we regard. 
ed these blessings and profited by them? Has 


not the hedge been overleaped or broken | 


down by many? Has not the ancient zeal 
which was founded in the knowledge and 
obedience of the Lord’s will, and which, under 
the fresh anointing of his Spirit, made the 
faithful stead{ast to their meetings for worship, 
and in the support of the discipline of the So- 
ciety, greatly abated with some? Is the min- 


istry as generally attended with the life and, 


baptizing power of Truth as it was formerly ? 
And do the elders and overseers, and other 
members employed in the services of Society, 
experience that deep indwelling with the Seed 
of divine life in themselves, by which alone 
any can be made quick of understanding and 
discernment in the things of God, and quali- 
fied to judge righteous judgment ? 
(To be continued.) 


a 


The worldly part in any is the changeable 
part, and that is up and down, full and empty, 
joyful and sorrowlul as things go well or ill 
in the world, For as the Truth is but one 
and many are made partakers of its spirit—so 
the world is but one and many are made par- 
takers of the spirit of it. And as many as do 
partake of it, so many will be straightened and 
perplexed thereby, But they who are single 
to the Truth, waiting daily to feel the life and 
virtue of it in their hearts, these shall rejoice 
in the midst of adversity, these shall not have 
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{their hearts moved with fear, nor tossed with 
anguish, because of evil tidings. These will 
not murmur against what is, nor wish nor 
will what is not to be; and having no design 
to carry on, nor party to promote in the earth, 
they cannot possibly be defeated nor disap- 
pointed in their undertakings.—S. Crisp. 





African Cotton.—Accounts from Western 
Africa state that thirty varieties of cotton have 
been found growing spontaneously in that 
country. A missionary says he has stood 
erect under the branches of a cotton tree in 
Gulch village, so heavily laden with balls that 
it was propped up with forked sticks to pre- 
vent it from breaking down under its own 
weight. The cotton was equal to that of any 
country. The natives manufacture cotton 
goods extensively. Western Africa also 
abounds in coffee. The whole land is said to 
be covered with it. In Erravala and Kaffa 
two hundred pounds can be purchased for a 
dollar. A single tree in Monrovia yielded 
four and a half bushels in the hull at one time, 
which made eighty-one pounds when shelled 
and dried. 


—=<__ 


Natural Wonders of California, 


A correspondent of the San Joaquin Re- 
| publican, thus describes a natural curiosity in 
Calaveras, 

“Four miles south of Vallecita, on Chyote 
Creek, are what are called the Natural 
Bridges, two of which span the creek, Ima- 
gination cannot picture or form any idea of 
the grandeur of the scene that here meets the 
eye of the beholder. Volcanic action has piled 
rocks upon rocks, and nature appears to be 
in ruins, 
in conjecture, 

“Underneath the labyrinths of arches the 
eye detects imitations of clusters of grapes, 
|cherries, and other fruits; vines, stems, and 
| leaves are perfectly imitated ; festoons of flow- 


position. On close examination the wonder 
still increases ; the observer beholds the natu- 
ral outline of leaves, vines, &c., imprinted on 
the solid rock, and the interstices expose pet- 
| rified remains of vegetation, 

“‘ Near the Natural Bridges is Coyote Cave, 
a deep semi-circular chasm, The explorer is 
first lowered down perpendicularly one hun- 
dred feet; he then lights his torch and pro- 
ceeds over shelving rocks, gradually descend- 
|ing from one hundred and seventy-five to two 
hundred feet below the surface, when he ar- 
rives at a large chamber called the cathedral, 
from the overhanging rocks assuming the ap- 
pearance of huge bells, and when struck two 
or more at the same time, produce the varying 
sound and deep melodies of a full chime. 
Proceeding one hundred feet further, still in- 
clining downwardly, from thirty to forty-five 
degrees, we come to a lake, apparently a 
large body of water, and bottomless, {rom the 
experiments made in throwing rocks, &c. 








Whilst gazing, the naturalist is lost | 


ers and fretwork moulded in every imaginable | 
|shape; all of which have been formed when | 
the substance was a molten mass, and the) 
convulsions of nature hurled it to its present) 


| 
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Judging from the sound, this chamber must 
include many acres of space; but, owing to 
the damp air, our lights burnt faintly, and 
were finally extinguished, when we groped 
our way, amidst darkness and uncertainty, 
to the mouth of the pit, and were glad to quit 
the lower for the upper deck. All the arch. 
ways of these subterranean chambers are fill- 
ed with overhanging masses of spar, stalactite, 
and quartz, assuming the most fantastic forms, 
As soon as the dry season will permit, there 
will be another, and I hope more successful 
exploration of these subterranean chambers,” 





Lithographic Stone—Up to the present 
time the only quarry known in the world, of 
stone fit for lithographic purposes, was that 
near Munich, in Germany, and the value of 
the stones imported into the United States an- 
nually is upwards of $100,000. A recent 
letter from G. Schroeder to Edward Warren, 
President of the Ohio River Land and Marble 
Company, states that he has just returned 
from their quarry of lithographic stone, situ- 
ated on the Ohio river, and submits the result 
of his observations, as follows: 

The quarry lying on the top of a hill, or 
succession of hills, about 300 feet above the 
Ohio, is well situated for carrying down the 
stones to the river, little more than a mile dis- 
tant. Having visited the celebrated Solohofen 
Quarry, near Munich, in Germany—the only 
other quarry now known in the world that 
yields a good Lithographic Stone—I speak 
advisedly when [ assert that your stone is of 
a quality equal, if not in some respects supe- 
rior, to the Solohofen stone, The strata are 
nearly horizontal, or inclined not more than 
five degrees; are not curved, or in any way 
distorted ; and the stone has the same appear- 
ance as that of the Solohofen, The strata 
vary in thickness from two inches to three 
eet, and each is separated from the other by 
a soft, red-coloured clay. The stone is as 
hard and strong as the best German, All the 
rules of Geology indicate a quarry extensive 
enough to supply America as well as Europe, 
for many hundred years, with the best quality 
of lithographic stone of desirable size and 
thickness, for pen or crayon drawing, as well 
as for engraving. 


— 


Mirage at Chicago.—The peculiar state of 
the atmosphere at Chicago, a few days since, 
caused a beautiful mirage. The eastern shore 
of Lake Michigan could be seen from the city, 
all the way round to some distance north of 
St. Joseph, Michigan City, New Buffalo and 
St. Joseph, were all distinctly visible. The 
white sand hills, shaded by the dark groves 
of Michigan, with the broad, quiet bosom of 
Lake Michigan spread out, presented a picture 
of rare and surpassing beauty.—.N. Amer. 





The worthiest people are most assailed by 
slanderers, as we usually find that to be the 
best fruit which the birds have been pecking 
at, 
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